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BLINDNESS;  THE  PATTERN  OF  FREEDOM 

An  Address  Delivered  By 

KENNETH  JERNIGAN 

President,  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
At  the  Banquet  of  the  Annual  Convention 

Louisville,  Kentucky,  July  4,  1985 


Whai  the  playful  dawn  came  down  to  the 
sea, 

1 ruffled  its  hair  with  gladness. 

1 saw  the  waves  and  flexed  my  soul  in 
freedom. 

Humanity  comes  throi^h  the  optic  nerve. 
And  justice  lives  in  the  eye. 

Not  creed  c**  law  or  politics 

But  curvature  and  the  nature  of  light. 

The  blind  man  yearns  in  a land  apart. 
Slave  though  richest  king. 

Not  fa*  him  the  full  broad  sweep  of  mind 
and  spirit— 

Dark  the  channel,  nerve  and  tissue; 

Long  eternal  throigh  the  night. 

Day  comes  down  to  touch  the  ocean. 

And  1 stand  up  to  look  and  live. 

Books  of  science  unromantic— freedom's 
passport  to  the  soul.  [1.] 

When  1 first  read  that  poem,  1 thought 
how  literate,  how  polished,  how  skill- 
fully written— how  absolutely  gross  and 
totally  false.  Poetry  is  the  art  of 
saying  so  much  in  so  few  words  that 
prose  will  not  work  as  a means  of 
expression.  It  does  for  language  what 
the  computer  does  fcff*  science  and  what 
the  aerial  photograph  does  fc**  a land- 


scape. On  nothing  more  than  a sheet  of 
paper  you  can  do  any  calculation  which 
the  most  up-to-date  computer  can  do,  but 
if  the  problem  is  complex,  you  will  do 
it  more  slowly— so  much  so  that  you  will 
never  live  to  finish  it.  You  will  not 
understand  Ihe  patterns  and  relation- 
ships—or,  for  that  matter,  evoi  know 
they  exist.  They  will  be  buried  in 
minutiae  and  lost  in  delay.  Likewise, 
you  can  walk  the  earth  and  map  a conti- 
nent, but  you  can  never  see  its  patterns 
and  perspectives.  There  is  too  much 
detail,  and  it  will  take  too  long  to  put 
it  together. 

Poetry  (properly  used)  cuts  through 
verbage  and  speaks  to  the  soul.  Like 
the  computer  and  the  aerial  photograph, 
it  condense  time  and  reveals  patterns. 
But  we  must  not  be  bamboozled.  Ttiere  is 
no  magic  in  sophisticated  tools.  They 
are  only  as  good  as  our  understanding. 
Ancient  astronomy  predicted  quite 
accurately  the  course  of  the  stars  and 
the  date  of  eclipses,  but  it  was  based 
on  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  earth  is 
flat  and  the  center  of  the  universe.  In 
the  absence  of  understanding  a computer 
would  not  have  brought  enlightenm^t. 


It  would  only  have  reinforced  tiie  mis- 
conceptions. Aerial  photographs  are 
equally  subject  to  misinterpretation. 
They  give  us  data  but  not  the  wisdom  to 
comprehend  it. 

Poetry  is  toe  same.  It  does  not  live 
in  a vacuum  but  is  built  on  a frame  of 
accepted  values  and  assumed  fruths. 
Therefore,  when  toe  poet  tells  us  toat 
humanity  com«  through  the  optic  n&ve 
and  justice  liv^  in  the  eye—when  he 
speaks  of  freedom  as  a product  of 
sight—he  is^  not  proclaiming  new  dis- 
coveries but'  r^eating  old  supersti- 
tions; our  common  heritage— man’s 
ancient  fear  of  toe  dark,  the  equation 
of  sight  with  light  and  l^ht  with  good. 
He  is  doing  what  the  perceptive  poet 
always  does.  He  b r^olving  contra- 
dictions and  distilling  (whether  true  or 
false)  the  essence  of  cultural  con- 
sensus. He  is  going  to  toe  cere  of  oir 
inns'  being  and  making  us  face  what  we 
truly  believe. 

But,  of  course,  an  increasing  number 
of  us  do  not  believe  it.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  a question  of  belief.  As  we  go 
about  our  business  from  hour  to  hour  and 
minute  to  minute,  we  know  from  personal 
e}q)erience  that  it  is  false.  Blindn^s 
does  not  mean  ddhumanization.  In  oir 
homes  and  oir  offices,  in  factories  and 
laboratories,  on  farms  and  in  universi- 
ties, in  plac^  of  recreation  and  toums 
of  civic  accomplishment  we  live  toe 
refutation  of  it  every  day.  While  it  is 
true  that  seventy  percent  of  us  do  not 
have  jobs  and  toat  all  of  us  are  rou- 
tinely treated  like  children  and  wards, 
it  is  equally  true  that  thirty  percent 
of  us  dfi  have  jobs  and  that  all  of  us 
are  coming  to  realize  that  the  problem 
is  not  blindn^s  but  mistaken  attitude. 
If  evei  one  of  us  can  be  a scientist 


(and  many  of  us  are),  that  does  not 
prove  that  if  an  individual  is  blind  he 
or  she  can  be  a scientist,  but  it  do^ 
prove  that  blindn^s  will  not  prevmt  a 
person  from  being  a scientist.  In 
short,  it  prov®  that  blindness  is  not 
the  barrier. 

S%ht  is  mjoyable;  it  is  useful;  it 
is  convenient.  But  that  is  all  toat  it 
is— mjoyable,  useful,  and  convenient. 
Exc^t  in  imagination  and  mythology  it 
is  not  more  than  that.  It  does  not  have 
mysterious  psychological  implications ; 
and  it  is  not  the  single  key  to  happi- 
ness, the  road  to  knowle^e,  or  toe 
window  to  the  soul.  Like  the  other 
seise,  it  is  a dhannd  of  communica- 
tion, a source  of  pleasure,  and  a tool- 
nothing  les,  nothing  more.  It  is 
alternative,  not  exclusive.  It  is  ce*- 
tainly  not  the  esential  component  of 
hirnian  freedom.  Hie  urge  to  liberty  and 
the  need  to  be  free  are  commodities  of 
the  spirit,  not  the  sense.  They  divide 
civilization  from  savagery  and  human 
beir^  from  animals. 

Liberty  has  been  toe  focal  point  of 
more  study  and  comment  than  perhaps  any 
other  idea  which  has  ever  troubled, 
motivated,  and  inspired  mankind.  It  is 
the  stuff  of  dreams,  not  optic  nerve 
and  eydialls.  The  effort  is  always  to 
understand  and,  by  so  doing,  make  life 
better  and  more  in  tune  with  ultimate 
reality— a combination  of  bread  and  toe 
prayer  book,  food  the  body  and  food 
for  the  soul. 

Liberty  and  freedom.  Two  words,  one 
concept.  Always  noble,  always 
imposing— ever  the  dream,  ever  the  mover 
of  nations.  And  while  we  cannot  captiffe 
freedom  in  a rigid  cage,  we  can  d^cribe 
it,  seek  it,  and  recognize  its  tran- 
scendent power. 


Harold  Laski  said;  "We  acquiesce  in 
the  loss  of  freedom  every  time  we  are 
silent  in  the  face  of  injustice." 

Daniel  Webster  said:  "God  grants 
liberty  only  to  those  who  love  it,  and 
are  always  ready  to  guard  and  defend 
it." 

Benjamin  Fi*anklin  said:  "TTiey  that 
give  up  essential  liberty  to  obtain  a 
little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  nor  safety." 

Samuel  Adan^  said:  "If  you  love 
wealth  better  than  liberty,  the  tran- 
quility of  servitude  better  tiian  the 
animating  contest  of  freedom,  go  home 
from  us  in  peace." 

John  Dewey  said;  "Liberty  is  not  just 
an  idea,  an  abstract  principle.  It  is 
power,  effective  power  to  do  specific 
things.  Tha^e  is  no  such  thing  as 
liberty  in  goieral;  liberty,  so  to 
speak,  at  large." 

Cicero  said:  "Freedom  is  participa- 
tion in  power." 

Herbert  J.  Muller  said;  "Freedom  is 
the  condition  of  being  able  to  choose 
and  to  CM*ry  out  purpose." 

Herbert  Spencer  said:  "No  one  can  be 
perfectly  free  until  all  are  free.  No 
one  can  be  perfectly  moral  until  all  are 
moral. 

The  nineteenth-century  German  writer 
Max  Stirner  ^d;  "Freedom  cannot  be 
granted.  It  must  be  takm." 

Walter  Lippmann  said;  "M&i  cannot  be 
made  free  by  laws  unless  they  are  in 
fact  free  because  no  man  can  buy  and  no 
man  can  coerce  them.  That  is  why  the 
Englishman’s  belief  that  his  home  is  his 
castle  and  tiiat  the  king  cannot  enter 
it,  like  the  American’s  conviction  that 
he  must  be  able  to  look  any  man  in  the 
eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  free  man’s  way  of 


life." 

So  the  tapestry  of  freedom  is  con- 
stantly being  woven,  and  we  are  part  of 
the  fabric;  but  there  is  something 
beyond.  Tfiere  always  is.  Each  minority 
has  its  separate  pattern,  its  road  to 
freedom,  its  task  to  be  done.  And  for 
the  blind  that  task  is  monumental.  It 
is  nothing  less  than  the  total  re- 
direction of  society’s  effort  and  per- 
cq)tion— fc**  we  are  not  patients,  and 
(contrary  to  popular  belief)  our  fx*oblem 
is  not  lack  of  eyesight  or  inability  to 
perform. 

What  we  need  most  is  not,  as  the  pro- 
fessionals would  have  it,  medical  help 
or  psychological  counseling  but  admis- 
sion to  the  main  channels  of  daily  life 
and  citizQiship,  not  custody  and  care 
but  understandir^  and  acceptance.  Above 
all,  what  we  need  is  not  more  government 
programs  or  private  charitable  effca'ts. 
Instead,  we  want  jobs,  opportunity,  and 
full  participation  in  society.  Give  us 
that,  and  we  will  do  the  rest  fc«*  our- 
sdves.  Give  us  jobs,  equal  freatment, 
and  a solid  economic  base;  and  we  will 
do  without  the  counseling,  the  sheltered 
workshops,  and  the  social  prc^ams.  We 
will  not  need  them.  We  have  the  same 
medical,  vocational,  social,  and  recrea- 
tional needs  as  others;  but  our  blind- 
ness does  not  create  those  needs,  and  it 
does  not  magnify  or  enlarge  them.  It 
does  not  make  them  special  oc  different. 
We  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  normal 
people  who  cannot  see,  and  that  is  how 
we  intend  to  be  freated.  We  want  no 
strife  or  confrontation,  but  we  have 
learned  the  power  of  collective  action, 
and  we  will  do  what  we  have  to  do  to 
achieve  first-class  status.  We  are 
simply  no  longer  willing  to  be  second- 
class  citizms. 


Whon  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  came  into  being  in  1940,  the  means 
were  limited  and  the  numbers  few,  but 
the  goal  was  clear.  Today  (almost  fifty 
years  later—when  we  have  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  members  and  are  the  strongest 
pr^ence  in  the  affairs  of  the  blind ) 
the  purpose  is  unchanged.  It  is  exactly 
what  it  was  in  1940.  It  can  be  told  in 
a sentence.  We  want  freedom— jobs, 
hom^,  the  diance  to  succeed  or  fail  on 
our  own  merit,  access  to  pMc^  of  pub- 
lic accommodation,  interdq)endence  with 
our  neighb<xs^  and  full  participation  in 
society.  The  words  are  easy,  but  the 
fact  has  been  lor^  ddayed.  From  the 
dawn  of  history  blind  men  and  women  have 
worked  and  hoped  and  waited,  but  only  in 
recent  years  (only  with  the  coming  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind) 
has  our  dream  approached  reality.  And 
now  the  waiting  is  over.  Yes,  we  have 
waited ~oh,  God,  how  we  Mve  waited!— 
but  never  again!  No  more!  In  this 
generation  our  time  has  finally  come— 
for  we  are  determined  at  long  tet  to 
live  the  truth  of  what  we  are,  and  not 
what  others  think  we  are  cr  fry  to  make 
us  become  cr  believe.  As  Cicero  said; 
"Freedom  is  participation  in  power." 

And  as  Max  Stirner  said;  "Freedom 

cannot  be  granted.  It  must  be  taker." 

There  are  four  essential  elements  in 
the  pattern  of  our  freedom.  Each  has  a 
diff0:*ent  part  to  play,  and  each  is 
nec^sary.  They  blend  to  fa*m  a 
tapestry,  which  can  never  be  finished 

without  the  composite. 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
elements  is  internal.  It  is  what  we 
believe  and  become  within  ourselves. 

The  second  is  public  education.  The 
tliird  is  the  law.  The  fourth  is  con- 
frontation. Other  people  tend  to  treat 


and  value  us  as  we  treat  and  value  oir- 
sdves.  In  matters  of  the  spirit, 

bef<xe  a thing  can  become  reality,  we 
must  believe  it;  and  befo'e  we  can 
believe  it,  we  must  say  we  believe  it. 

We  say  we  are  as  good  es  the  sighted, 
able  to  compete  with  tliem  on  terms  of 
equality.  We  say  that  we  d^erve  all  of 
the  privileges  mid  responsibilities  of 
citizmship  and  that  we  are  enable  of 
exercising  them.  We  say  that  it  is 
respectable  to  be  blind.  When  the  time 
comes  that  a majority  of  us  know  for  a 
certainty  within  ourselves  that  th^e 
things  are  true  (know  it  so  surely  that 
we  act  and  live  it  every  day  and  do  not 
evai  need  to  think  about  it  cx*  question 
it),  our  battle  will  largely  be  won. 

Dr.  Walter  Sfromer  is  a blind  pro- 
fessor. He  lives  in  a small  town  in 
Iowa  and  teaches  at  the  local  collie. 
He  is  thought  of  by  his  colleague  and 
students  as  successful,  (^ite  succ^s- 
ful— and  he  doubtless  shares  that 
opinion.  But  do  his  essociates  think  of 
him  as  successful  measwed  by  others  on 
the  campus,  or  only  by  the  standard  of 
what  they  think  a blind  person  can  do 
and  can  be  expected  to  do?  Which 
standard  does  Dr.  Sfromer  use?  For  that 
matter,  does  he  even  know  lhat  there  are 
different  standards?  Does  he  perhaps 
enjoy  being  thought  of  as  remarkable, 
unusual,  inspiring,  and  brave— Mling 
to  realize  that  he  has  made  a bad  bar- 
gain and  that  the  eye  is  not  freedom’s 
passport  to  the  soul? 

A numbo*  of  years  ago  Dr.  Sfromer 
appeared  on  a panel  to  discuss  the  mean- 
ing of  blindn^s,  and  as  a result  he 
published  a paper  entitled  "One  Day  In 
The  Life  of  Me."  Speaking  of  his  early 
morning  radio  listening,  he  says;  "For- 
tunately the  station  I listen  to  most  is 


near  the  end  of  the  dial.  Finding  sta- 
tions in  the  middle  of  the  dial  can  be  a 
problem  unless  you  know  exactly  what 
program  to  listen  fc**." 

Progressing  to  the  time  of  departure 
for  work,  he  says:  "Just  befc»*e  I leave 
for  class  I remember  I forgot  to  have  my 
wife  record  the  grades  fc«*  the  speeches 
made  yesterday.  I could  do  it  in 
Braille,  but  it  would  be  most  tedious 
and  time-consuming." 

In  further  refQ*ence  to  Braille  he 
says:  "Looking  for  one  sheet  of  paper 
in  a stack  is  not  bad  when  you  can  see; 
it’s  maddeningly  slow  when  you  have  to 
run  your  fingers  over  the  first  dots  of 
every  sheet  to  figure  out  what  it  is." 

As  he  leaves  the  house,  he  says:  "But 
finally  I’m  off  to  school,  after  pausing 
in  the  doc«*  toe  a minute  to  try  to 
remember  if  I’ve  got  everything.  Others 
do  that,  too,  but  they  can  see  things 
lying  on  the  chair  or  table,  to  remind 
them  to  take  alor^;  with  me  it  has  to  be 
a mca:*e  conscious  mentd.  effo't.  Which 
explains  of  course  why  I’m  so  alert, 
because  I have  to  use  my  Ixain  mex’e, 
which  is  what  ke^s  it  sharp,  or  wears 
it  to  a frazzle." 

His  thoughts  as  he  go^  from  home  to 
campus  are  in  the  same  vein:  "Walking 
to  school  is  fairly  relaxing,"  he  says. 
"At  least  once  a week  I try  to  remember 
to  be  grateful  tor  not  having  to  fi^t 
the  noise  and  congestion  of  the  city." 
What  a melodramatic  piece  of  self-pity! 
Many  people  prefer  small  towns  to 
citi^,  but  I wondo*  how  many  of  them 
are  able  to  work  blindness  and  pathos 
into  it.  After  all,  the  city  has 
advantages,  too— and  you  could  probably 
get  blindness  into  that  as  well  if  you 
put  your  mind  to  it. 

And  how  does  Dr.  Stromer  feel  about 


his  teaching?  He  says:  "In  a few 
minutes  I’m  in  class.  After  twenty -two 
years  I’m  fairly  comfortable." 

After  all  of  this  tension  and  heavy 
introspection,  it  is  only  natural  that 
Dr.  Stromer  feels  tense  and  a little 
weary.  A counteractant  might  be  in 
order.  "Home  to  lunch  now,"  he  says. 
"Just  a good  eight-minute  walk,  downhill 
all  the  way.  A small  glass  of  wine,  a 
short  nap,  maybe  only  five  minutes,  and 
then  lunch  and  I’m  ready  for  the  after- 
noon.... I stretch  out  for  a nap  before 
supper.  I wonder  if  all  blind  people 
need  those  naps  as  much  as  I do.  I 
think  I’m  fairly  relaxed,  but  I’m  sure 
an  average  day  takes  m(X*e  nervous  energy 
out  of  me  than  it  does  out  of  somebody 
with  good  vision,  because  so  many  things 
that  s^hted  people  can  do  without 
thinking,  I have  to  do  with  a good  bit 
of  conscious  effect." 

Stromer  is  not  a phony.  He  believes 
it— and  his  associates  believe  it.  But 
it  is  false  to  the  ewe.  It  is  what  I 
call  "TTie  Stromer  Syndrome."  His  neigh- 
bors think  (within  the  limits,  of 
course,  of  common  sense  and  what  they 
believe  a blind  person  can  do)  that  he 
is  wonderful.  They  make  of  him  a con- 
vocation piece.  They  tell  him,  each 
other,  and  anybody  else  who  will  listen 
that  he  is  witty,  accomplished,  and 
inspiring.  He  uses  the  same  words  we 
use— ind^endence,  understanding,  real- 
istic approach  to  blindness,  full  parti- 
cipation in  society,  and  all  of  the 
rest— but  he  does  not  mean  what  we  mean. 
In  his  daily  life  and  thinking  he  exemp- 
lifies almost  every  misconc^tion  about 
the  infoicrity  and  helplessness  of  the 
blind  that  I have  ever  heard:  Blind 
people  have  difficulty  tuning  in  radio 
stations.  Braille  is  tedious  and 


ineffective.  It  cannot  be  scanned. 
Blind  people  have  more  trouble  tiian 
others  remembering  what  to  take  to  work. 
This  makes  their  minds  alert.  Tliey  meet 
their  E^oblems  with  humor.  They  are 
grateful  to  live  in  a small  town  to 
avoid  the  congestion  of  cities.  After 
twenty -two  years  they  are  fairly  com- 
totable  teaching.  They  have  mere  ten- 
sions than  others  and,  therefore, 
require  mere  naps,  and  a little  wine. 

Dr.  Stromer  undoubtedly  feels  that  his 
attitudes  and  behavicr  are  a plus  in  the 
stru^le  of  the  blind  for  advancement, 
but  every  day  his  influence  is  negative. 
Society  (knowing  nothing  about  blind- 
ness) has  made  him  what  he  is  and  taught 
him  its  values.  Now,  he  returns  the 
compliment.  He  reinforces  the  miscon- 
ceptions and  teaches  society.  his 
situation  was  unique  (if  the  "Stromer 
Syndrome"  was  personal  to  the  man),  it 
would  hardly  be  worth  our  attention.  We 
would  simply  turn  our  heads  in  pity  and 
embarrassment  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
But  it  is  not  personal.  It  is  endemic 
and  generic.  It  has  dc^ed  the  heels  of 
every  minority  that  has  ever  walked  the 
road  to  freedom. 

How  many  blacks  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century  tried  to  straighten  their 
hair  and  look  white?  How  many  laughed, 
shuffled  their  feet,  and  played  Amos  and 
Andy  to  fit  the  mold  of  the  times?  Evoi 
more  to  the  point,  how  many  secretly 
thought  the  role  they  were  given  was 
just  and  proper?  All  of  them  some  of 
the  time,  and  some  of  them  all  of  the 
time.  The  incentive  to  believe  was 
overwhelming.  Every  day  they  were 
rewarded  fc**  confcx*ming  and  punished  fa* 
objecting.  Believing,  they  lived  the 
myth  and  helped  it  come  true— and  both 
they  and  society  were  diminished  accord- 


ir^y.  As  Herbert  Spaico*  said;  "No 
one  can  be  perfectly  free  until  all  are 
free.  No  one  can  be  perfectly  mcral 
until  all  are  moral."  Only  when  a 
majority  of  the  blacks  came  to  realize 
that  no  imagined  advantage,  no  immediate 
gain,  and  no  avoidance  of  punishment 
could  take  the  place  of  the  privileges 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  pains  and 
responsibilities  of  first-class  status 
did  they  begin  to  experience  fulfill- 
ment—and,  then,  the  world  charged. 

As  it  was  with  the  blacks,  so  it  is 
with  the  blind.  We  are  part  of  the 
general  culture,  and  the  pressure  to 
believe  and  conform  is  constantly  with 
us.  It  all  comes  together  in  a single 
saitence  in  a letter  I recently  received 
from  a man  in  Ohio.  After  telling  me 
that  he  was  losing  his  s^ht,  he  said; 
"I  believe  I would  rather  be  dead  than 
blind."  Consider  the  capacity  fa* 
enjoyment  and  productive  work  and  the 
level  of  daily  activity  of  the  average 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  and  ask  yourself  whether  you 
believe  this  man’s  opinion  results  from 
dire  predicament  or  cultural  condition- 
ing. 

Sometimes,  of  course,  the  blind  per- 
son’s accq)tance  of  the  stereotype  is 
not  just  conditioning  but  an  attempt 
(whether  conscious  or  otherwise)  to  use 
it  fex*  advantage.  Phillip  Mar^old  is  a 
blind  man  who  lives  in  California.  In 
1980  he  wrote  a booklet  called;  The 
Pleasure  jiL  Eating  ioL  Mq.  ^ 

Visually  Impaired.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
beyond  the  title  to  find  the  problem. 
There  is  pleasure  in  eating,  and  those 
who  are  blind  eat;  but  to  imply  that 
there  is  a connection  is  a distention 
and  a disservice.  It  plays  upon  the 
notion  ttiat  the  blind  are  mysteriously 


different  from  the  sighted  and  that  we 
require  expert  help  (presumably  from  Mr. 
Mangold)  to  do  the  simplest  task.  His 
appeal  to  the  public's  fears  and  miscon- 
ceptions may  sell  his  booklet  and  pro- 
mote his  employment,  but  (whether  he 
knows  it  or  not)  the  price  is  too  hi^ 
and  the  bargain  bad. 

When  we  consider  public  education  (the 
second  of  the  four  essential  components 
in  our  pattern  of  freedom),  we  are 
reminded  again  that  none  of  the  four 
stands  alone.  They  overlap  and  inter- 
weave to  fOTm  a composite.  What  the 
blind  believe  about  themselves,  they 
teach  to  the  public;  and  what  the  public 
believes  conditions  the  blind.  Not  only 
individuals  but  also  organizations  may 
have  n^ative  impact  and  mistaken  atti- 
tudes. The  American  Council  of  the 
Blind  is  a prime  example. 

Its  state  affiliate,  the  Missouri 
Council  of  the  Blind,  plans  to  hold  its 
1985  convention  in  St.  Joseph.  Carolyn 
Anda:^on,  Secretary-'H'easurer  of  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Missouri  Council  of 
the  Blind,  talked  to  the  SL.  Joseph 
News-ftess  about  the  matter  last  fall. 
In  an  article  appearing  October  28, 
1984,  she  says:  "We  have  a commitment 
from  Boy  Scouts  who  are  working  on  merit 
badges  to  serve  as  volunteer  guides  when 
needed  by  a delegate.  Free  transporta- 
tion from  both  bus  stations  to  the  hotel 
has  been  arranged.  And,  since  there  is 
no  day  or  night  foe  the  blind,  the  hotel 
is  evQi  providing  for  food  service  in 
case  someone  decides  it’s  breakfast  time 
at  2 in  the  mc«*ning." 

If  we  did  not  know  the  philosophy  of 
the  American  Council  of  the  Blind,  we 
might  be  astonished.  As  it  is,  we 
acc^t  this  statement  as  standard  pro- 
cedure—simply  another  obstacle  to  over- 


come on  our  road  to  freedom.  In  an 
article  captioned  "Blind  But  Not  Dumb" 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  Joseph  News- 
Pressof  November  20,  1984,  Beryl  Gordon 
(our  local  NFB  president)  tried  to  miti- 
gate the  damage.  He  said: 

"Often  I am  asked,  'Why  can't  organi- 
zations of  and  for  the  blind  get  to- 
gether? They  are  all  working  toward  the 
same  thing,  aren't  they?' 

"This  is  a very  hard  question  to 
answer  in  one  short  sentence,  and  until 
you  see  something  in  the  newspaper  such 
as  I have  recently  read  you  don't  even 
try. 

"A  member  of  the  Missouri  Council  of 
the  Blind  was  quoted  as  saying  that 
since  there  is  no  day  or  night  fex*  the 
blind,  the  hotel  where  they  will  be 
holding  their  1985  convention  will  be 
providing  food  service  in  case  one  of 
them  would  decide  it  was  breakfast  time 
at  2:00  ajn. 

"Can  you  just  imagine  what  life  would 
be  like  for  the  blind  if  all  of  us 
believed  something  this  ignc«*ant?  Can 
you  imagine  what  potential  employers 
might  think  when  reading  something  this 
d^ading  about  blind  persons'  intelli- 
gence? 

"It's  no  wondo*  we  can't  find  jobs. 
It  is  no  wonder  public  facilities  do  not 
want  us  to  come  in.  It  is  no  wonder 
others  have  the  attitude  that  we  need  to 
be  taken  care  of." 

In  case  you  think  Ms.  Anderson  was 
misquoted  by  the  reporter,  listen  to  her 
answer  in  the  News -Press of  November  29, 
1984.  She  says:  "As  usual,  the 

National  Federation  of  the  Blind  misin- 
terprets and  twists  things  for  their  own 
purposes.  We  believe  the  NFB  confronts 
everything  with  rudeness,  abruptness  and 
single-mindedness.  Such  negative  re- 


actions  make  it  more  difficult  fcr  those 
of  us  trying  to  work  in  a positive  way. 
We  try  to  deal  with  local  buisnesses, 
officials  and  the  public  without  con- 
sidering them  to  be  oir  enemi^. 
Focusing  our  efforts  on  the  good  and  the 
positive  and  remembering  with  latitude 
the  help  we  get  from  the  sighted  in  our 
community,  we  have  improved  our  outlook. 
We  try  to  ke^  a sense  of  hum»  and  look 
at  life’s  inconveniences  with  some 
amount  of  laughter.  Perhaps  tiie  NFB 
should  try  this  and  not  be  critical  of 
other  people  and  their  effects." 

Whatever  dse  may  be  said,  Carolyn 
Anderson  and  Bei^l  Gordon  are  not  work- 
ing for  the  same  thing.  In  one  seme, 
of  course,  she  is  right;  We  could  laugh 
at  ourselves,  be  grateful  for  whatever 
we  get,  and  acc^t  the  stereotype—but 
the  price  is  too  high.  Such  conduct 
translates  into  exclusion  from  employ- 
ment, custodial  treatment,  and  second- 
class  status;  and  it  also  blights  the 
spirit  and  shrivds  the  soul—for  what- 
ever we  live  and  believe,  that  we  surdy 
become. 

And  we  are  not  just  dealing  with  gen- 
eralities. It  is  not  simply  a matter  of 
being  nice  or  saving  feelings.  To  the 
extent  that  we  fail  to  find  a way  to 
educate  the  public,  lack  the  eowage  to 
provide  that  education  even  in  the  face 
of  hostility,  or  are  unable  to  under- 
stand our  true  potential,  we  and  all 
other  blind  people  suffer.  I recently 
received  a letter  from  the  sighted 
mother  of  an  adopted  blind  child 
expr^sing  ^preciation  f<r  oir  litera- 
ture and  encouragement;  "My  daughter 
Shdly,"  she  said,  "is  now  elevm  years 
old.  She  is  fully  integrated  in  a local 
school  and  has  learned  to  read  and  Mite 
Braille. 


"Six  years  ago,  when  we  adopted  her, 
she  was  a ’potential  unknown,'  high-risk 
adoption  ease.  We  took  her  out  of  a 
small  institution,  whe'e  she  had  lived 
all  of  her  life.  She  had  spent  most  of 
her  time  confined  to  a lafge  hospital- 
sized  crib,  with  no  stimulation  and 
little  human  contact.  She  was  in  dia- 
pers and  'ate  only  pureed  baby  food, 
which  had  to  be  fed  to  her.  In  the  past 
six  years  this  same  child  has  become 
bilingual,  is  in  her  third  yea*  of  piano 
lessons,  skates,  swims,  rid®  a double 
bike,  reads  and  mtes,  and  is  no  longer 
a ’potential  unknown’  but  rather  a child 
of  great  potentM." 

So  write  this  sighted  mother,  and  her 
worcb  give  us  perspective.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  disagree  with  others  and 
take  public  stands,  but  sometimes  the 
alternative  is  worse.  We  do  not  r^ard 
our  neighbws  as  aiemies,  but  this  do^ 
not  mean  that  we  are  willing  to  submit 
to  diapers  and  pureed  baby  food.  It 
do^  not  mean  that  we  are  willing  to 
acc^t  slavery —evOT  if  the  slavery  is 
gently  offered,  kindly  meant,  and  wdl- 
intentioned.  As  John  Dewey  said; 
"Liberty  is  not  Just  an  idea,  an 
abstract  principle.  It  is  power, 
effective  power  to  do  specific  things." 
And  as  Benjamin  Franklin  said;  "Itiey 
that  give  up  ^sential  liberty  to  obtain 
a little  temporary  safety  d^erve 
neither  liberty  no*  safety."  We  want  no 
strife  cr  confrontation,  but  we  are  not 
willing  to  give  up  ^sentM  liberty  to 
obtain  a little  temporary  safety.  We 
have  learned  the  power  of  collective 
action,  and  we  will  do  what  we  have  to 
do.  We  are  simply  no  longer  willing  to 
be  second-class  eitizeis. 

The  need  for  public  education  is 
everywhere  apparent.  The  fact  is  typi- 


fied  by  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Omaha  World-Herald  of  December  5,  1984. 
Headlined  "Donations  Pay  fcx*  Glasses  for 
Needy  During  the  Year,"  the  article 
says:  "Detecting  and  solving  vision 

problems  are  imp<x*tant  in  the  proper 
development  of  children,  said  Dr, 
Matilda  Mclntire,  directo*  of  community 
pediatrics  at  Q*eighton  University. 
That  is  why  the  cooperative  effect  of 
The  World-Herald  Good  Fellows  and 
Oeighton  is  valuable  to  the  community, 
she  said.  *We  feel  very  strongly  that  a 
child  cannot  learn  if  he  cannot  see.'" 

To  which  we  r^ly,  thousands  of  us 
grew  up  as  blind  children  and  have 
achieved  a moderate  degree  of  literacy 
and  success.  If  Dr.  Mclntire  is  right, 
I wonder  how  we  did  it. 

Early  this  year  I received  a letter 
from  one  P.  F.  Membrey,  who  described 
himself  as  the  directa*  of  CAPEX,  a 
product  consulting  and  export  firm  from 
London,  England.  He  said,  concerning  a 
new  Braille-Writer  which  he  wished  to 
sell:  "Following  its  recent  intro- 

duction to  the  United  Kingdom  market, 
CAPEX  have  been  ^pointed  sole  distribu- 
tion agents  tor  this  unique  product. 
Accordingly,  we  are  now  able  to  supply 
the  BRAILLEWRITER  to  those  institutions 
or  individuals  who  work  with  or  have 
care  of  blind  or  partially  sighted 
people." 

Mr.  Membrey,  Carolyn  Anderson,  and  Dr. 
Stromer  would  probably  say  we  are  nit- 
picking, but  people  usually  say  what 
they  mean  evoi  if  they  do  not  mean  to 
say  what  they  say.  The  crientation 
which  (whether  inadvertently  or  not) 
leads  to  talk  of  selling  a product  to 
"institutions  or  individuals  who  have 
care  of  blind  or  partially  sighted  peo- 
ple" is  destructive  and  damaging.  We 


must  observe  it,  reject  it,  and  attack 
it— not  only  for  public  enlightenment 
but  for  our  own  self-respect.  As  Harold 
Laski  said:  "We  acquiesce  in  the  loss 
of  freedom  every  time  we  are  silent  in 
the  face  of  injustice."  We  want  no 
strife  or  confrontation,  but  we  are 
simply  no  longer  willing  to  be  second- 
class  citizens. 

The  need  for  public  education  about 
blindness  is  repeatedly  demonstrated. 
Emotional  newspaper  articles  appear 
telling  about  sighted  people  who  blind- 
fold themselves  to  know  what  it  is  like 
to  be  blind ; the  National  Geographic 
talks  about  an  inchworm  "groping  along 
slowly,  reminiscent  of  a blind  man  with 
a cane,"  [2.]  and  in  a descriptive 
brochure  Ewing  Mays  (the  founder  of  Mays 
Mission  for  the  Handicapped)  says: 
"Ev^y  day  there  are  handicapped  people 
here  training  handicapped  people  ...  one 
amputee  working  with  another  amputee, 
one  deaf  person  training  another  deaf 
person,  and  even  a blind  person  guiding 
another  blind  person."  The  operative 
word,  of  course,  is  "evoi."  Why  "evai?" 
In  that  one  word  is  summed  up  the  pre- 
judice of  centuries— a way  of  life  and  a 
system  we  are  determined  to  change. 

And  we  are  changing  the  system.  We 
are  heightening  our  own  self-awareness 
and  conducting  extensive  campaigns  of 
public  education— but  this  is  not 
enough.  We  must  deal  with  the  legal 
system  and  the  law.  Again,  let  us  con- 
sider the  blacks.  Before  they  could 
b^in  to  achieve  equality,  they  had  to 
build  an  image  within  themselves.  That 
was  the  first  and  most  important  thing. 
Thai,  they  had  to  educate  the  public, 
for  they  could  not  exist  in  a vacuum  or 
live  what  the  culture  would  not  accept. 
But  they  also  had  to  do  something  else. 


As  long  as  the  law  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  buy  or  rent  certain  pro- 
perty, required  them  to  attend  s^e- 
gated  schools,  made  them  ride  in  the 
back  of  the  bus,  and  even  said  they  must 
use  separate  water  fountains  and  bath- 
rooms, all  of  the  self-belief  and  public 
education  in  the  world  would  not  be 
sufficient.  They  had  to  change  the  laws 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws,  and 
they  did  change  them. 

Our  situation  is  parallel.  We  must 
fight  in  the  courts  and  the  Congress. 
Judges  cx*der  children  to  be  taken  from 
blind  parents  on  the  ground  that  the 
blind  cannot  raise  them;  airline  offi- 
cials tell  us  we  cannot  occupy  exit  row 
seating  and  that  we  must  sit  on  blankets 
for  fear  we  cannot  control  our  bladders; 
insurance  companies  deny  us  coverage; 
amusement  parks  refuse  to  let  us  ride; 
health  clubs  decline  to  let  us  in;  and 
employers  routinely  discriminate.  Un- 
less we  can  move  toward  equal  treatment 
under  the  law,  self-belief  and  public 
education  will  not  be  sufficient  and 
cannot  be  sustained.  And,  of  course,  we 
are  making  headway.  Through  court 
action  we  have  repeatedly  restored  blind 
children  to  their  parents.  We  have 
persuaded  Congress  and  the  state  l^is- 
latures  to  expand  opportunities  and 
remove  discrimination— and  we  currently 
have  at  least  a dozen  lawsuits  under 
way. 

Let  anyone  who  believes  we  can  live 
with  the  law  as  it  is  presently  written 
consider  the  following  section  of  the 
Tennessee  Code;  "Section  22-1-102. 
Inccxnpetent  persons.— Persons  convicted 
of  certain  infamous  offenses  specially 
designated  in  this  code,  persons  of 
unsound  mind,  persons  not  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  senses  of  hearing 


and  seeing,  and  habitual  drunkards  are 

incompetent  to  act  as  jurors." 

That  section  of  the  Code  is  the  law  in 
Tennessee  at  this  very  moment.  John 
Robb,  a blind  Tennessean,  served  on  a 
jury  in  Nashville  last  year,  but  he  did 
it  on  sufferance  and  at  the  whim  of  the 
judge.  The  Tennessee  jury  law  is  not 
only  d^adir^— it  is  false  in  its 
premises.  Today  we  are  striking  down 
such  laws  in  state  after  state,  and  an 
increasing  number  of  us  are  provir^ 
their  absurdity  by  servir^  on  juries.  I 
did  it  myself  last  year. 

As  we  make  progress  in  reformirg  the 
law  and  getting  new  interpretations  by 
the  courts,  we  strengthen  our  self- 
belief and  educate  the  public.  Self- 
belief, public  education,  and  tiie  law— 
these  three  elements  intertwine  and 
overlap.  But  something  else  is  re- 
quired—the  fourth  element,  confronta- 
tion. What  minca’ity  has  ever  gone  from 
second-class  status  to  first-class  citi- 
zenship without  it?  What  minority 
could?  As  we  come  to  feel  that  we 
deserve  equality,  we  increasirgly  resist 
coercion.  But  it  goes  beyond  that. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  be  absolutely 
docile  and  totally  self-effacing,  con- 
frontation is  inevitable. 

In  this  connection  our  experience  with 
the  airlines  is  instructive.  They  deal 
with  us  in  an  arbitrary,  capricious,  and 
custodial  manner.  If  we  are  willing  to 
be  humiliated  publicly  and  handled  like 
children,  airline  personnel  will  gen- 
erally treat  us  fairly  well.  Otherwise, 
we  are  likely  to  be  subjected  to  any- 
thing from  a tongue  lashing  to  a trip 
off  the  plane  with  the  police. 

A few  months  ago  a blind  woman  in  the 
state  of  Washington  was  plopped  down  on 
a blanket  in  an  airplane  seat,  told  by 


airline  personnel  that  she  must  sit 
there,  and  loudly  and  publicly  informed 
by  the  flight  attendant  that,  as  the 
attendant  put  it,  it  was  not  because  she 
might  "wet"  her  "pants"  but  so  that  in 
case  of  emergency  she  could  be  quickly 
lifted  onto  the  evacuation  slide. 
Explaining  that  she  was  quite  mobile  and 
unwilling  to  endure  such  treatment,  the 
blind  woman  vocally  refused  to  sit  on 
the  blanket  and  pushed  it  onto  the 
floor.  Later  she  broight  a legal  action 
against  the  airline  and  was  given  mone- 
tary damages  and  an  apology.  But  if  she 
had  meekly  followed  orders,  the  lawsuit 
would  never  have  been  filed.  She  would 
have  been  humiliated  and  "put  down,"  and 
ha:  self-esteem  and  the  public  image 
would  have  suffered  aecca*dingly.  But  in 
objecting  she  created  hostility  and 
might  have  been  arrested.  If  we  intend 
to  stand  up  for  our  rights  at  all,  we 
can  simply  not  avoid  a certain  amount  of 
confrontation. 

Mike  Uribes  is  one  of  oir  members  in 
Fresno,  Califania.  Not  long  ago  his 
chapter  pr^ident  had  occasion  to  write 
the  followirg  letter  to  a Fresno  busi- 
ness establishment: 

"On  December  19,  Mr.  Michael  Uribes,  a 
blind  Fresno  resident,  while  shopping  in 
your  mall,  was  approached  by  one  of  your 
security  employees,  Mr.  Tim  Levinson. 

"Mr.  Levinson  asked  Mr.  Uribes  if  he 
needed  any  assistance.  Mr.  Uribes  re- 
sponded that  he  did  not.  However,  Mr. 
Levinson  proceeded  to  follow  Mr.  Uribes 
through  the  mall  and  a couple  of  times 
even  put  his  hand  on  Mr.  Uribes'  arm. 
Again,  Mr.  Uribes  stated  that  he  really 
did  not  need  any  assistance  and  thanked 
Mr.  Levinson  fa*  his  offa*.  Mr.  Levin- 
son walked  away  indignantly  saying, 
'Those  damned  blind  people!  They  sure 


are  arrogant.' 

"If  Mr.  Uribes  had  been  a sighted 
person,  this  incident  would  not  have 

happened. 

"Mr.  Uribes  has  lived  in  Fresno  all  of 
his  life  and  has  been  shopping  without 
aid  in  your  mall  for  at  least  twelve 
years.  He  travels  indepoidently. 

"Mr.  Uribes  is  a memba*  of  the 
National  Feda*ation  of  the  Blind  of 
Fresno,  which  is  affiliated  with  a state 
and  national  oganization  of  the  same 

name.  Blind  persons  have  the  same 

rights  and  responsibilities  as  the 

sighted  and  wish  to  be  treated  as  first- 
class  citizois." 

In  writing  that  letter  our  Fresno 
president  undoubtedly  created  hostility, 
but  what  was  she  to  do?  For  that 
matter,  what  was  Mike  Uribes  to  do?  He 
could  have  avoided  confrontation  by 
meekly  doing  as  he  was  told  and  allowing 
himself  to  be  led  around  the  store  at 
Mr.  Levinson's  whim.  By  taking  Mr. 
Uribes'  arm  when  he  was  asked  not  to  do 
so,  Mr.  Levinson  committed  a battery  and 
violated  the  law;  but  public  sentimoit 
being  what  it  is,  he  was  probably  never 
in  danger  of  being  prosecuted.  However, 
what  if  Mr.  Uribes  had  responded  in 
kind?  What  if  he  had  showed  as  much  bad 
temper  as  Mr.  Levinson  did?  Can  we 
always  be  sure  that  the  blind  person 
will  be  cool,  polite,  level-headed, 
long-suffo’irg,  and  patient— evoi  if  the 
sighted  person  is  not?  In  fact,  is  that 
what  we  want? 

As  Walter  Lippman  said:  "Men  cannot 
be  made  free  by  laws  unless  they  are  in 
fact  free  because  no  man  can  buy  and  no 
man  can  coerce  them.  That  is  why  the 
Englishman's  belief  that  his  home  is  his 
castle  and  that  the  king  cannot  enter 
it,  like  the  American's  conviction  that 


he  must  be  able  to  look  any  man  in  the 
eye  and  tell  him  to  go  to  hell,  are  the 
very  essence  of  the  free  man's  way  of 
life." 

Is  that  sort  of  thing  all  right  (in 
fact,  praiseworthy)  for  the  sighted  but 
not  all  right  fcr  the  blind?  And  what 
does  Lippman  mean  when  he  says  that  no 
man  can  coerce  you  if  you  are  truly 
free?  Does  he  mean  that  it  is  all  right 
fc«*  the  sighted  to  resist  coercion— evoi 
if  it  means  looking  somebody  in  the  eye 
and  telling  hjm  to  go  to  hell— even  if 
it  means  using'  necessary  force- but  that 
it  is  not  all  right  for  the  blind?  Is 
Lippman 's  pronouncement  meant  only  for 
everybody  else— or  does  it  include  us, 
too?  Can  blind  people  hope  to  be  free 
Americans?  We  gave  our  answer  to  that 
question  almost  fifty  years  ago.  We 
formed  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind— and  it  is  still  here,  stronger 
and  more  active  today  than  every  befcre 
in  its  history. 

It  is  not  only  the  "Stromer  Syndrome" 
which  is  arrayed  against  us.  It  is  also 
the  "be  grateful  and  do  as  I tell  you, 
or  I'll  call  you  militant"  syndrome. 
Let  those  who  oppose  our  march  to  free- 
dom call  us  what  they  please  and  say 
what  they  like.  We  will  not  grovel;  we 
will  not  pretend  that  right  is  wrong; 
and  we  will  not  turn  back  from  the 
course  we  have  set.  No,  we  do  not  want 
strife  and  confrontation— and  yes,  we 
prefer  peace  and  reason.  But  we  know 
the  power  of  collective  action,  and  we 
will  do  what  we  have  to  do.  We  are 
simply  no  longer  willing  to  be  second- 
class  citizens. 

Self-belief,  public  education,  the 
law,  and  confrontation— ttiese  are  the 
elements  in  the  pattern  of  our  freedom, 
and  each  is  necessary.  They  overlap  and 


interweave,  and  if  anyone  of  them  is 
omitted,  all  of  the  rest  beccmne  meaning- 
less and  impossible.  Because  of  the 
work  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  we  who  are  blind  have  it  better 
today  than  ever  befcre  in  our  histay, 
and  the  hostility  we  face  is  not  a cause 
fcr  dejection  but  an  cmen  of  victory; 
fcr  until  a minority  is  close  to  its 
goal,  confrontation  is  neither  achiev- 
able nor  useful.  Earlier  it  is  impossi- 
ble, and  later  it  is  unnecessary. 

The  beginning  strands  of  the  pattern 
of  freedom  are  always  woven  by  slaves, 
and  we  have  known  slavery.  Some  of  us 
still  endure  it,  and  none  of  us  has 
totally  escaped  it.  A few  of  us  are  so 
immersed  in  it  that  we  even  say  we  like 
it  and  do  not  know  another  way  exists. 
But  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind 
is  abroad  in  the  land,  and  the  blind  are 
learning  new  ways.  We  hear  the  state- 
ments of  freedom,  and  they  call  to  our 
souls  and  quicken  our  dreams: 

"If,"  said  Samuel  Adams,  "you  love 
wealth  better  than  liberty,  the  tran- 
quility of  servitude  better  than  the 
animating  contest  of  freedom,  go  home 
from  us  in  peace." 

"TTiey  that  give  up  essential  liberty," 
said  Benjamin  Franklin,  "to  obtain  a 
little  temporary  safety  deserve  neither 
liberty  ncr  safety." 

"Freedom,"  said  Max  Stirner,  "cannot 
be  granted.  It  must  be  taken." 

We  hear,  and  we  understand.  We  know 
what  we  must  do,  and  we  have  counted  the 
cost.  We  f^ht  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  also  for  those  who  went  bef(X*e  us, 
for  Dr.  tenBroek  and  the  other  founders 
of  our  movemoit- and  for  those  who  come 
after,  the  blind  of  the  next  generation, 
the  children  and  the  children  to  be. 
And  we  will  not  fail.  The  stakes  are 


too  high  and  the  alternative  too  terri- 
ble. Tomorrow  is  bright  with  promise. 
We  go  to  meet  it  with  gladness:  And  we 
take  with  us  all  that  we  have— our  hopes 
and  our  dreams,  our  will  to  work  and  our 
knowledge  of  deprivation,  our  faith  and 
our  purpose,  and  our  heritage  of 
slavery.  And  this  also  we  take— our 
trust  in  ourselves,  our  love  fcx*  each 
other,  and  our  belief  in  the  ultimate 
goodness  of  people.  My  toothers  and  my 


sisters,  the  future  is  ours!  Come,  join 
me!— and  we  will  march  together  to 
freedom! 


NOTES 

[l.j  This  poem  was  copied  from  a wall 
in  New  York  City  in  1985. 

[2.]  National  Geographic,  August, 
1983,  page  222. 
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